The Cabinet

large investigating personnel of its own, or would have
to depead on the intelligence sections of the different
departments; and either of these would result both in
friction and the unnecessary duplication of work, The
kind of research Sir William Beveridge has in mind is,
no doubt, of high importance. But it is certainly not the
type which is now undertaken by the Imperial General
Staff or by the Committee of Imperial Defence. It is not
concrete; it is not definite; it is introductory to the
making of policy. It assumes that thought in a vacuum
divorced from responsibility for action directly clarifies
the work of men who have to take decisions. It mistakes,
in short, academic arguing for Government investigation.
The importance of die former needs no emphasis; the
work done, for example, by the University of Liverpool
in its report on Mcrseyside, by the London School oi
Economics and Political Science in its Survey of London
Life and Labour, or by the University of Manchester in
its enquiry into juvenile labour, is all of it of the highest
importance; and the more of it that can be undertaken
the wider will be the basis of knowledge upon which
policy is built. But the whole point of such enquiries is
that they form the groundwork for policy; they are not
policy itself. A Government which receives such reports
has material upon which to build action; it has still to
relate that material to a hundred different considera-
tions which academic investigators do not, because they
need not, take into account. But it is exactly those con-
siderations which are vital to the formulation of a Govern-
ment decision.

A simple illustration will darify this point. The Im-
perial General Staff may be alarmed at the decline in
recruiting for the army. It expresses its alarm, through

the appropriate channels, to the Cabinet, and indicates
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